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problem of separating these two generating problems. Kant has 
indeed sufficiently indicated the role of the concept "problem" in 
his undertaking; but it is obscured by the psychological turn which 
he gave his solution. 

But if the "truth" of a proposition is thus restricted to the realm 
of its generating problem, the separation of generating problems he- 
comes of the utmost importance; and my own tentative procedure 
in the beginning finds here its structural justification. It may be 
opportune to call attention here to a procedure in mathematics which 
is in harmony with this requirement of the separation of generating 
problems. It is usual, in mathematics, to state propositions with 
conditions which definitely restrict their validity; i. e., mathema- 
ticians take at first a rather narrow but well-defined realm (or, to 
put it differently, they limit their generating problems) in which 
propositions are established. Now it may happen that the validity 
of a proposition extends beyond the realm of the generating prob- 
lem in which it is proved; the mathematician will then proceed to 
"extend" the realm by special methods; but in no case can the 
validity of a proposition be taken for granted in the extended realm 
until it has been established for the extended realm. This "method 
of limitation and extension," as it might be called, has proved of the 
greatest power in mathematics ; without it the present rigor of mathe- 
matics would have been unattainable ; and it is the main cause of the 
orderly progress in the development of mathematics which struck 
Kant so forcibly, the real "royal road" which he tried to find for 
philosophy. 

Karl Schmidt. 

Tupts College. 
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Miinchener Philosophische Abhandlungen. Theodor Lipps zu seinem 
Sechzigsten Oeburtstag gewidmet von fruheren Schulem. Leipzig: 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1912. Pp. iv-|-316. 
The book consists of ten essays, no two of which are upon the same 
subject. Philosophy, logic, epistemology, ethics, and psychology are 
represented, and it is quite impossible to review the book as a whole. A 
type of mind such as that of Lipps can not help influencing greatly many 
pupils. This is clearly seen in some of the essays. Others of the papers 
have followed the doctrines of Husserl. The book will, therefore, be of 
special interest to those who wish to trace the range of the Lippsian influ- 
ence, even if the merits of the essays did not warrant their being read. 
With this in mind, the reviewer decided to present a summary of all the 
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essays, instead of a criticism of a few important points of the best of 
them. 

Neuhantianismus und Eegelianismus. E. v. Aster. This paper aims 
to show certain similarities that exist between the development of Kant's 
ideas, as found in the writings of Hegel, and as found in those of the 
Neo-Kantians, especially in those of P. Natorp. 

After a short account of the fundamental ideas of Kant, the paper 
proceeds to show that Fichte and Hegel found Kant not sufficiently rad- 
ical. He is inconsequent in his assumption of the " Ding an Sich." One 
must not go beyond the process of knowledge for the object of knowledge. 
Thought and being are identical. Thought is, therefore, a productive 
and not a reflective function, and the categories become ideas (Ideen). 
Furthermore, all concepts that are concerned with reality must be deduced 
from the concept of knowledge itself in order to be objectively valid. 
Kant's world is a finished system that must be analyzed into its parts. 
Hegel's world progresses step by step, by deduction from the first concept, 
that of "being," to a complete system. Kant's static system is changed 
to a number of connected processes. Natorp also finds that Kant as- 
sumes a something given before knowledge. The categories are deduced 
from the forms of judgment. What about the forms of judgment them- 
selves? And time and space? These must be finished concepts before 
the synthesis of the pure experience, according to Kant's system. This 
criticism of Natorp's is in line with that of Hegel's, v. Aster here re- 
marks that Kant assumes perceptions, but not " objects," to be given be- 
fore the act of knowing. For Natorp, being as such becomes an ideal con- 
cept, a goal of the unfinishable process of knowing. 

With Natorp as with Hegel, time and space lose their subjective char- 
acters. They and the categories must be deduced. Not from facts, but 
from the "Fieri" of thought itself, must the fundamental concepts be 
produced ; the object of knowledge is the " one " which contains a mani- 
fold, the " one " which is identical with itself, and which contains that 
which differs from itself. 

Natorp differs from Hegel principally in three points. First, the sum- 
mit of Hegel's deduction is the absolute being. For this reason, Natorp 
discards Hegel's philosophy as metaphysics, that is, a seeking of the 
solution of the problem of knowledge outside of the identity of the method 
itself. Secondly, Hegel includes ethics and esthetics in his dialectic proc- 
esses. Natorp makes ethical values and esthetics coordinate with scien- 
tific thought, and here he is nearer Kant. Thirdly, Hegel places history 
at the head of the hierarchy of the sciences. Natorp, mathematics and 
physics. This difference is reflected throughout the two systems, espe- 
cially in the deduction of time and space. Hegel's deduction is from 
space to time (history being the goal) ; Natorp's, from time to space. 

Die Frage nach dew, Grunde des sittlichen Sollens. A. Brunswig. 
The theme of this essay is summed up in the question, " Why must I act 
morally ? " This may be divided into five separate questions. First, how 
far is the moral action the ideal action (ideal) ? Secondly, what proof is 
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there that it is one's duty to act morally (real) ? Thirdly, what practical 
reason is there for one to do one's duty (practical) ? Fourthly, what is 
the ultimate cause from which this duty can be deduced? Fifthly, what 
ultimate purpose has moral action? 

That the moral action is the ideal action is deduced from the definition, 
a priori and analytically. The answer to the second question may be 
summed up thus. The spur of duty to moral action is not a psychological 
fact, but a reality given us by experience and influencing our will. Its 
nature the author can not further define in this place. The paper ends 
here, there not being sufficient room for answers to the other questions. 

Uber Wahrnehmung und Vorstellung. Th. Conrad. When we speak 
of imagination and perception, we do not view these processes separately, 
isolated by so-called psychological analysis, but consider them rather in 
relation to entire experience, and only compare the one with the other 
in order to discover the essential characteristics of each. The author can 
not agree that there is no essential, but merely a moral and relative dif- 
ference, a difference of intensity, clearness, and constancy between the 
two. He doubts if psychology ever would confuse imagination with per- 
ception (the author is evidently unacquainted with Perky's work on this 
subject), and insists further that evidence of the existence of borderland 
experiences can not be used as an argument against specific differences. 

Characteristic for the perception is that that which is perceived is 
itself before one. The tower that I perceive is there in front of me. The 
tower I imagine is, in a sense, before me, but is not itself there. Included 
in this negative characteristic of imagination is the positive one that the 
object is present. This is a seeming paradox. The statement means, how- 
ever, that the object is not represented by a picture of itself, but that the 
object itself is active in the image. This is not the same as the presence 
of the object itself as characteristic of the perception. The image could 
not exist without this presence of an object. In the case of feeling, for 
example, although there is a relation to the object, the object is not an 
integral part of the feeling. In perception, the object appears as a real- 
ity independent in the sense that we can not acquire it and cause it to 
disappear. We can say that in the perception not only is the object there, 
but there is something itself there. On the other hand, there is not given 
in a perception any direct evidence of the existence of the object, although 
the perception differs from the imagination in that it can give informa- 
tion of the existence of the object, while the imagination can give neither 
positive nor negative data on this subject. Imagination is not coordinate 
with perception. It has a secondary position in that there is no specific 
aspect in which the object appears in imagination, but rather the object 
appears in imagination in a perceptual aspect. In this respect imagina- 
tion is dependent upon perception, that is, the object appears in imagina- 
tion in that aspect in which it would appear in a possible perception. 
This dependence of the imagination, namely, its representing its object 
in an aspect borrowed from the perception, becomes a positive independ- 
ent characteristic of the imagination. The dependence of imagination 
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on perception is not in the sense of a real relation in time, as empirical 
psychology teaches. The author's deduction that the imagination repre- 
sents the object in the perceptual aspect, because it is its nature thus to 
represent the object, is a vicious circle. The paper is a strange confusion 
of psychology and epistemology. 

Zur EntwicMung der Baumanschauung hei Mensch und Tier. M. 
Ettlinger. Starting from the rule that our space perception has de- 
veloped through experience, but that this development is a phylogenetic 
and not an ontogenetic one, Ettlinger attempts to discover how far back 
we can trace this development in the animal kingdom. He adopts, with 
slight change, Hesse's six steps: first, vague perception of direction; sec- 
ondly, perception of direction with distinct goal; thirdly, movement; 
fourthly, distance; fifthly, form; sixthly, color. In the first group, he 
places the earthworm, with its universal organ, that creeps out of its hole 
when it is dark and in again when it is light. The second step demands 
a specific organ of vision which admits light only from one direction. 
Such a function is found in the flask-shaped cells. The third step re- 
quires a number of eyes close together, so that the successive excitation 
may be continuous. For perception of distance we find either two eyes, 
one for near and one for far objects, or these two functions combined in 
one eye. In the latter case, different parts of the retina may be at dif- 
ferent distances from the lens or the distance may be varied between lens 
and retina or, finally, the degree of refraction of the lens may change. 
The fifth and sixth changes require more complicated organs and func- 
tional development. Kinesthetic sensations, especially, play an important 
role. 

Now Ettlinger believes that the ontological development of vision 
runs parallel to this. Reaction to light without perception of direction 
appears in new-born children. Preyer noticed a perception of direction 
at the eleventh day, ability to follow a moving light at the twenty-third 
day. Distance vision development, according to Stearns, appeared at the 
end of the first half-year with the help, not only of convergence and ac- 
commodation, but also of kinesthetic sensations. Then follows form per- 
ception as developed by kinesthetic sensations. From the total of these 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic facts, it is seen that local sign can not be 
reduced to fixation movements, in Lotze's sense, or to qualitative differ- 
ences, as Wundt and Lipps would have it. For an explanation of local 
sign, we must turn both to the experiences in the development of the race 
and to the sensations of the individual, — those of movements of the body 
and head, of balance and of the other sense-organs especially concerned 
with localization. 

Asthetik und Kunstwissenschaft. A. Fischer. This article contains 
many interesting observations, some of which seem hardly related to the 
general thesis which is as follows : An analysis of the relation of esthetics 
to the science of art will be most helpful in defining the concepts of these 
two disciplines. The science of art is engaged in the problems of the his- 
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tory, theory, and methods of art. As to the first problem, it is generally 
conceded to-day that esthetics is not the history of art. The historian 
asks when, why, by whom, and for what purpose. These questions do not 
concern esthetics. In regard to the theory of art, two questions may be 
asked. First, is esthetics nothing but the science of the nature, origin, 
cause, effect, and purpose of art? Secondly, are all questions of a com- 
plete theory of art questions of esthetics? These questions Fischer 
answers in the negative. One must remember that we have an esthetics 
of nature. Nature does not fall under the products of art. In this con- 
nection it is emphasized that esthetics is not a psychology of the feelings 
aroused by an object, but that it has an independent meaning and that 
it constantly seeks its own peculiar objectivity. This is indicated in the 
fact that the traditional esthetics is called modifications of the beautiful. 
On the other hand, the theory of art is interested in psychological, socio- 
logical, and philosophical questions, all of which are foreign to esthetics. 
Esthetics and theory of art agree in that they both treat of the nature of 
art, namely, of the nature of the beautiful. It may seem, at first glance, 
as if esthetics should thus be identified with the history of art, for it is 
assumed by some that the beautiful may be discovered through the process 
of induction, namely, by a comparison of all known works and a selection 
of the common characteristics, and in calling that beautiful which is at 
the present day considered a work of art. The beautiful, however, can 
not be defined by such methods. 

Finally, as to the problem of the method of art. This is to some ex- 
tent a problem of esthetics also, but not the only problem. The two con- 
cepts are thus seen to overlap, but they are not identical. 

Das Bewubtsein von Gefuhlen. M. Geigbe. Geiger's paper is con- 
cerned with the question as to whether feelings are represented in their 
full strength in different ways. He considers unpleasant and pleasant 
feelings, emotions, and the so-called sensation-feelings, experiences such 
as doubt, displeasure, and, finally, envy, pride, etc. He thinks that differ- 
ences in theories, such as between those of Meumann and Titchener, may 
be overcome by careful study of the several functions involved. Char- 
acteristic of all these feelings is that they are not objects (Oegenstande) 
of consciousness. It does not follow that they may not be objects of at- 
tention. The answer to the question whether feelings can be observed, 
must be preceded by a description of the different functions of attention. 

There are three different ways in which attention functions: first, it 
grasps the object as a whole ; secondly, it observes the qualities of the ob- 
ject; thirdly, it analyzes the object in the light of these qualities. 

It is only in the first manner that attention can be directed toward all 
feelings. In the second manner, it includes all but emotions, but no sort 
of feeling whatsoever can fall under attention in its third form. These 
three distinctions in the functioning of attention are not clear, but they 
suggest degrees of vividness rather than modes of functioning. 

It is difficult to follow the author in his description of the different 
attitudes. When one observes a landscape, one may be concentrated upon 
the object before him or one may be lost in the mood aroused by the land- 
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scape. In the latter ease, one's attention is directed toward the feeling, yet 
one does not observe the feeling (" bin ich auf mein Gefuhl eingestellt, 
ohne dock das Gefuhl zu beachten"). In another place we find that sor- 
row as feeling is distinctly different from the somber atmosphere which 
envelops the object. Again, he says that that which is attended to seems 
to be signaled out from the rest of experience by a beam of consciousness 
(Bewusstseinsstrahl) . 

There are three different attitudes towards feeling, — an outer concen- 
tration in which the feeling is experienced with the object and two forms 
of inner concentration. In the one form, one is immersed in the feeling. 
In the other, one recognizes his relation to the feeling, as, for example, in 
a certain sentimental enjoyment of a poem. It is only in reference to the 
first attitude that we can speak of observing a feeling. It is only here 
that we have the play of the beam of consciousness. In the other two we 
are simply conscious of the feelings being there without observing them, 
so that here attention plays no role. This concept of attention is a more 
restricted one than one would expect from the author after having read 
his extremely minute description of the different aspects of feelings. It 
is indeed a wonder that he, of all men, should have narrowed its sphere 
of activity so decidedly. 

Motive und Motivation. A. Pfander. The author in his analysis of 
the act of the will (will-act), which he carefully separates from that which 
follows the act, gives us a description of the soul, its different parts and 
its relation to the object, which reminds one more of a mystical philosophy 
than of an empirical psychology. Indeed one often feels, in reading the 
works of many of these pupils of Lipps's, that one has to do rather with 
poets than scientists. It is difficult to conceive of a soul body as distinct 
from a soul spirit or of a soul light which illuminates our perception. 
And even the strongest advocates of imageless thought will hardly fol- 
low Pfander in his minute analysis of the will-act. 

Striving is first defined, then will-act. Striving is both centrifugal, — 
that is, a motion from the soul center to the object — and centripedal, from 
the object to the soul. Besides these two relations, there is the striving 
per se, which is blind as to its goal. The will-act is always central, thus 
differing from this centrifugal relation of striving, and, as central, it is 
not only subject and origin, but also author of the act. It is not phenom- 
enally a process caused by something from without, but a fundamental 
act of the ego center, nor is the will act a judgment. It is neither a posi- 
tive nor a negative judgment upon being, value, or interest. The will-act 
is a self-determining act, subject as well as object of the act. That will 
differs from striving is shown by the fact that the will may be positively 
directed toward an object that arouses a negative striving in the ego. An 
example of an act of will may suffice to show the nature of this paper. 
A man enters a room, perceives that it is cold, and leaves the room. The 
cold acted centripedally upon the ego. The ego center not only attended 
to and apperceived the cold, but also turned to it with a spiritual atten- 
tion. The judgment of the cold was recognized and appreciated. To this 
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was added a practical appreciation. Finally, the ego did not allow this 
judgment to remain without, but permitted it to enter, embodied it within 
itself, supported itself upon it. This supporting of the ego upon some- 
thing is a peculiar spiritual act, a linking of logical cause and act, and 
completes the action. 

Zur Theorie des negativen Urteils. A. Eeinach. In this clear and 
comprehensive paper upon the negative judgment, Eeinach begins with 
the necessity of the separation of the conviction (Uberzeugung) from the 
assertion (Behauptung) in a judgment. There can be different degrees of 
conviction, that is, different degrees of certainty. On the other hand, we 
can not speak of degrees of assertion. No assertion is possible without a 
conviction, but the reverse is not necessarily true. As to the manner in 
which these two forms are related to the object judged, the object may be 
perceived or may merely be referred to. In the perception, we probably 
must always have imagery, but we can have imageless content accom- 
panying the imagery such as in the perception of a book which lies on 
the table. "Die Buchseite des Buches z. B. ist mir in keiner Weise 
anschaulich gegeben, weder nehme ich sie wahr, noch pflege ich normaler 
Weise aus der Erinnerung oder Phantasie anschauliche Beprasentation 
zu schopfen." Now conviction is aroused by perception. Assertion, on 
the other hand, is related to the object by reference, which reference is 
represented by imageless content. 

Eeinach then turns to a description of judgment-content (sachverhalt) 
as distinguished from the object. It is the content that stands in relation 
to logical cause and effect, that may be possible or not, and not the ob- 
ject, Further, and this brings us to the main theme, we can have positive 
and negative content. It is the contents that stand in contradictory op- 
position to one another, not the objects, and it is the content that is judged 
and asserted. Thus, we can have negative and positive content and these 
contents may be merely recognized. This recognition is fundamentally 
different from a conviction or assertion and consequently must be sepa- 
rated sharply from a judgment, which is the name for the last-mentioned 
act. 

There can be a positive conviction of a positive or negative content. 
This presupposes a positive self -evidence (evidenz). There can be a nega- 
tive conviction of a positive or negative content. This presupposes a neg- 
ative self-evidence. Positive self-evidence of a negative content presup- 
poses a positive self-evidence of a positive content necessarily connected 
with the negative content. Finally, the negative self -evidence of a posi- 
tive or negative content presupposes a positive self -evidence of an opposite 
positive content which, in the case of a negative self-evidence of a nega- 
tive content, is in contradictory opposition. 

Every assertion is dependent upon a conviction. This conviction must 
always be positive. 

Then follows an analysis of the meaning of the word " not " which 
is preceded by a treatment of " and." Both " not " and " and " express 
functions. The function is to bring together, irrespective of the objective 
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possibility of such a union. It is not an apperceptive union, and only 
occurs in the sphere of reference, in which sphere objects are never per- 
ceived. The function of the " not " is to negate the " is," thus forming a 
negative content. These functions are not as such represented in conscious- 
ness during conversation, but we can at any time bring them to con- 
sciousness. 

It is not the negative which is the essential of a negative judgment, 
but rather the assertion, and the difference between the negative and posi- 
tive judgment is solely that, in the one case, the evidence is directed 
towards a negative, and, in the other, towards a positive content. In 
answer to the question whether the negative is subjective or objective, 
Reinach replies that positive and negative judgments depend upon con- 
tents which may be positive or negative and which may or may not exist, 
but when they do their existence is independent of consciousness. 

Existenz ate Gegenstandsbestimmtheit. O. Selz. After describing 
the classical arguments against existence (Daseiri) being included in the 
characteristics of an object, the author says that there are three determi- 
nations present in every phenomenon: first, existence; secondly, the quali- 
tative determination (Wiebestimmtheit) ; and thirdly, the characteristic 
of being present (Gegebensein). The last determination means that the 
phenomenon is a state of the ego and in that sense present. Every phe- 
nomenon as such must have that characteristic. The qualitative determi- 
nations are the qualities of the object-, the concept, and thus are always 
general. These two determinations do not, however, exhaust all of the 
object as presented to consciousness. In some cases, we must add its ex- 
istence. It is this characteristic which is found in all individual objects 
and differentiates them from general objects. It is the principium indi- 
viduationis. We can say that for this reason the Platonic idea can not 
exist. As to the argument that time and place are the individualizing 
conditions, one can answer that time and place presuppose an individual 
object. 

Further, this existence-determination can be obtained by the process of 
abstraction just as the qualitative determination can. As all individual 
objects are existing objects, the concept of an individual object must con- 
tain the existence-determination. This existence can not be placed as 
coordinate with possibility and necessity, as Kant stated, for we can have 
a possibility or necessity of an existence. We can also say that in prod- 
ucts of imagination such as Centaur, the existence-determination can be 
imagined as well as the qualitative determination. It need not be, how- 
ever. In case Centaur is judged as existing, the act is directed toward 
the object itself as present. In the case of imagining existence, the act is 
merely directed towards this determination of the object. The difference, 
therefore, between judging and imagining existence is one of content and 
not of act. Finally, the existence of transcendent things is an existence 
in the same sense as the existence of phenomena. The manner of being, 
however, is different. 
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fiber die Bedeutung Freuds fur die Psychologic E. Voigtlander. 
The author sketches briefly the theories of Freud, but adds little to the 
rapidly increasing literature on the subject. She warns against losing 
sight of the main principles in the criticism of minor details. Voigt- 
lander thinks that Freud neglects the inherited characteristics as an ex- 
planation of certain phenomena such as those commonly termed natural 
antipathies. 

Herbert Sidney Langfeld. 

Harvard University. 

Friedrich Paulsen's philosophischer Standpunht, insbesondere sein Ver- 
haltniss zu Fechner und Schopenhauer. Abhandlungen zur Philos- 
ophie und ihrer Oeschichte. Paul Fritsch. Leipzig: Quelle und 
Meyer. 1910. Pp. 43. 

This little account of the late Friedrich Paulsen's philosophy is excel- 
lent, the very best I know. Paulsen's method, his theory of knowledge, his 
panpsychism and voluntarism, and his philosophy of religion in its ethical 
aspect are expounded with extraordinary clearness. The relations to 
Schopenhauer and to Fechner, especially to the latter, are brought forth 
admirably. Paulsen's system of philosophy — this is the impression the 
little booklet makes upon the reader — is typical of the general attitude of 
German philosophers at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Gunther Jacoby. 

Greipswald University. 
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